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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. FAWCETT. 
(With a Portrait.) 

Few comic performers upon the 
stage enjoy a higher degree of reputa- 
tion and favour with the town than 
Mr. Fawcett, and few have earned 
such a reputation with Jess difficulty, 
or with fewer pretensions to superior 
ability; his acting displays none of 
those nice touches of nature, and dis- 
criminative sketches of character, 
which mark the man of genius; he 
chiefly excels in parts where a plain 
strait-forward delivery is all that is ne- 
cessary, or in such caricatures as 
Caleb Quotem, in which rapidity of 
utterance is the principal requisite : 
inthese however, it must not be de- 
nied that he possesses much ability— 
no one can hit off with greater excel- 
lence the sturdy roughness of Thorn- 
berry, or the eccentricities of Trudge ; 
While in those parts which depend 
solely upon rapidity of speech, 
even Mathews himself must yield the 
palm of superiority. ——— 

In the drivelling old man of the 
drama, he has also pretensions to much 
applause; Foresight and Justice Wood- 
cock have seldom found a more cflici- 
ent representative, and the approach 
of age far from impairing his excel- 
lence in this line, has very materially 
rendered his personations still more 
rich and effective. Beyond this, how- 
_— we cannot extend our praise; 
his Falstaff’ is highly thought of by 


certain barren spectators, but little 
Vol. 


prized by the judicious few; and his 
attempts at gentlemanly vivaeity are 
low and vulgar:—such parts as Sir 
Harry Beagle, &c. as represented by 
him, are mere effusions of noise ; as 
void of humour as they are destitute of 
judgment. In the serio-comie walk 
he is sometimes rather happy, though 
in his best exertions in this way there 
is frequently something which forcibly 
inclines the auditor to laugh outright: 
he is, as it were, unintentionally ludi- 
crous when he should be entirely pa- 
thetic.- There was however a co- 
medy produced by Morton, a few 
years since, called, we believe, “‘ Edu- 
cation” in which Fawcett performed 
a pathetic scene with much effect; he 
was equally happy in a character in 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Wife,” and we 
are told thatthe pathos of his Jack 
Junk is unrivalled; of this, we can 
only speak from report ; his best at- 
tempt in this way which we have wit- 
nessed, is in the last scene of Lewis’s 
‘Rich and Poor.”—In the person of 
Mr. Fawcett there is nothing remark- 
able ; his features are rigid, but have 
a certain comic expression; and his 
voice, though te an unaccustomed ear 
it is inexpressibly harsh and dissonant, 
he manages so as to render very effec. 
tive. In short, Mr. Fawcett, though 
not a man of genius, is a very clever 
performer, and possesses an eccentri- 
city, and confidence of manner, which 
cannot fail to attract particular no- 
tice. 
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of Books. 


Observations on Mr. Kemble in the cha- 


racters of Cato, Wolsey, and Corio- 
lanus, to which are added his fare- 
well address at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, and an account of the dinner 
given at the Free Mason’s Tavern, 
with every particular connected with 
his retirement from the Stage.—Lon- 
don, Asperne, Cornhill; and Chap- 
ple, Pall Mall. 2s. 6d. pp.33. 


A mere catchpenny 


“ Compil’d from newspaper and 
book 


** Toss’d up by literary cook.” 


The publishers of this pamphlet are 
both booksellers, and each is a pro- 


prietor of a monthly magazine—Ip 
the recent numbers of their works, 
with the powerful aid of their editors, 
they succeeded in the arduous under. 
taking of compiling from the newspa- 
pers the particulars of Mr. Kemble’s 
retirement from the Stage ; and now, 
(as the advertisement prefixed to the 
pamphlet states) “at the request of 
some friends,” (kind souls,) they con- 
descend to oblige them witha verha- 
tum account ofa “twice told tale,” at 
the moderate charge of two shillings 
and sixpence.—To say more upon so 
worthless a thing, would be superflu- 
ous; we therefore conclude our obser- 
vations in order to give place to sub- 
jects of a more interesting nature. 


Kebiewo of 


“The Triumph of Love;” a duetto, 
introduced in the Farce of ‘ No 
Song no Supper,” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, by Miss Carew and Mr. 
Duruset. Composed by Bishop, 2s. 
Goulding and Co. Soho Square. 


This Duett consists of two move- 
ments, the first in 2-4ths and the se- 
cond in 6-8ths—and is in the style of 
“ My Life, my Joy, my Blessing ;” the 
staccato accompaniment is exceeding- 
ly effeclive, and the warbling solos 
given to the Flute very pretty. 


“Light of my Life,” sung by Miss 
Matthews and Mr, Duruset. Com- 
posed by Bishop. 


This is a very good duett—the imita- 
tion in the voices, and the brilliant 
Piano Forte accompaniment, must 


ensure it success wherever it may be 
sung. 


“ How happy could I pass my Days;” 
sung by Miss Matthews in “ Teasing 
made Easy.’”? Composed by Bishop. 


Were this Song well executed it 
would be avery effective composition ; 
the Harp accompaniment is good, but 
Miss M. takes such liberties and be- 
daubs it with so many unmeaning OF- 
naments, or rather blotches, that 
though the Song in itself is pretty, it 
loses half its beauty. 


Oh sweet was the Scene;” sung by 
Miss Carew, in the same piece. Com- 
posed by Bishop. 

Although this young Lady ts consi- 
dered as second to Miss Matthews at 


at 
4 
A 


this Theatre, in our humble opinion 
she is far before her—she sings this 
ballad with a great deal of taste and 
expression, and her shake is beautiful, 
when she gains @ little more confidence 
she will rank among the first of our 
female singers.—She reminds us in all 
her tones, her manners, &c. &c. of 
that sweet songstress, Miss Stephens. 


«Solitude;” sung by Miss Carew, in 
the * Castle of Andalusia.” Com- 
posed by Bishop. 

We do not think that shewy songs (as 

they are called) suit Miss Carew so 

well as ballads; it requires a volume 
of voice, both above and below the 
stavetoexecute Bravuras. The Song 
before us is not, strictly speaking, of 
that cast, yet it contains some passages 
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which ought to be well performed ; 


there is much good modulation in the 
first movement. 


“ Signior Sol Fa Tink-a-Tink ;” sung 
by Mr. De Camp, at the Surrey Thea- 
tre. Written and Composed by J. 
Parry. Bland and Wellers, Oxford 
Street. 


As a singer of Mock Italian Songs, 
we believe De Camp stands unrivalled. 
A full scope is afforded him in the 
Song before us, and he certainly does 
it ample justice. We were astonished 
to hear him, when imitating a master 
giving instruction to a young lady to 
De Re Mi, &c. &e. goto Ain Altis- 
simo!! this Song would suit the mimic 
powers of Mathews. 

MINIM. 


London Theatres. 


DRURY LANE. 


The opening of the winter theatres 
is a most welcome occurence to 
Numerous classes of gentry about 
town—it furnishes Messieurs the 
hewspaper editors with daily matter 
forthe most profound remarks ; the 
idle and the gay are no longer at a 
loss where to spend their evenings ; 
and the genuine dramatic amateur 
experiences a satisfaction which can- 
hot in the slightest degree be under- 
stood by those who have never been 
infected with the theatrical mania. 
The first month, moreover, is always 
_ Hore fraught with novelty and interest 
than any other month of the season: 
there are so many alterations to criti- 
“lst; sO many new faces to cxamine, 


and so many old ones to welcome, 
that the month of September is to 
a Dangle the most delicious of his 
existence, 


On the present occasion, Old Drury 
took the lead, and commenced opera- 
tions on Saturday, September 6th, 
with * The School for Scandal,” and 
“ Past Ten o’Clock,” in neither of 
which was there any change of cast 
requiring notice. The interior of 
the theatre has undergone some im- 
provement since we last witnessed it ; 
thé greenish ground in the front of 
the Dress Circle has given place to 
a white, and the pink backs of the 
boxes have been renovated throughout. 
The stage is lighted with gas, and the 
general appearance of the house is 
certainly excessively chaste and beau- 
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tiful. The principal alteration how- 
ever, has taken place in the saloon, 
which has been metamorphosed into 
a Chinese apartment, Something of 
the kind was perhaps imdispensably 
necessary to meet the attraction of 
the gas at the other house. 

The hour of commencement has also 
been changed from half-past Six to 
Seven; an arrangement which was 
notified by paragraphs in the bills of 
each theatre. This measure appears 
to us to be particularly judicious, but 
as the arguments in its favour were 
given previous to its adoption in our 
sth No.* it is unnecessary for us to 
recapitulate them: it is now practi- 
cable to witness the commencement 
ofa play, without rushing from the 
dinner table before the cloth is re- 
moved, and committing the crying sin 
of omitting grace alter meat; nor has 
it been found to protract the perfor- 
mances at all beyond the customary 
peridd, as the pledge to suffer the 
least possible time between the acts 
has hitherto been rigidly observed. 
We would, however, recommend a 


‘slight relaxation from this between 


the third and fourth acts, in order 
to ailow time for the noise occasioned 
by the influx of half-price to subside, 
as the commencement of the fourth is 
generally lost in the clamour occa- 
sioned thereby. T'wo new staircases 
have been formed in the entrance hall, 
by which the half-price visitors pro- 
eced to the saloon, there to await the 
period of their admission to the au- 
dience part of the theatre. We have 
one bore novelty to notice, the nature 
of which will be best gathered from 
a perusal of the following paragraph 


which has appeared in the Drury 
Lane Bills:— 


* Page 138, 


“ The management of #1: 
theatre herve received 
mations that the practice, (which hus 
arisen in very recent years,) of stat. 
ing daily the applause and patronage 
bestowed upon particular pieces and 
performers, is considered a useless and 
unworthy mnovation :—They have, in 
consequence, looked back to the usage 
in the time of Garrick, and finding 
that such repeated notices were never 
considered by him conducive io his 
interests, either as performer, or pro- 
prietor have resolved to re. 
store as much as possible, the sin. 
plicity with which the  play-bills 
were detailed during his prosperous 
era. 


“The publick are therefore re- 
spectfully solicited to observe, that the 
reception of a debutant, of un estab- 
lished performer in anew character, 
and of a new piece, or revival, will 
be once fully stated in the ensuing 
play-bill ; and their re-appearance, 
or repetition, will afterwards be in- 
sertedin the usual routine of announce- 
ment,” 


This is to be commended—that 
as if it be acted up to; but with 
the ridiculous example of Mr. Arnold 
before us,# we shall withhold our 
praise till we see that it is deserved: 
the bombastical, lying announcements 
which have of late occupied three 
parts of the play bills ; had become 
so excessively ridiculous, and were 
so well understood, that their aban- 
donment was a matter of policy as 
well as decency. 


MR. STANLEY. 


A gentleman from the Bath Theatre 
named Stanley appeared in London 
on the llth September, as Rover ! 
©’ Keefe’s amusing comedy of “ Wild 
Oats.” The newspapers, in a pul 
preliminary, informed us that he had 
entirely obliterated the recollection 
of Elliston from the minds of the 


* Vide p. 156. 
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Bath audience, and something out 
of the common way was consequently 
joked for; for the present however 
we can only say, Mr. Stanley went 
through the part in a bustling style 
enough, yet he never reminded us of 
Elliston, and we suspect he is far 
from being the man who is destined 
to obliterate him from our recollec- 
tion. Munden’s Ephraim ought to 
‘mmortalize him: it is worthy of 
standing by the side of Dowton’s 
sir George Thunder—a pair of por- 
traits which no stage in Europe can 
surpass—perhaps we might add a 
third; the Sim of little Knight ; his 
acting in Banks’s cottage, when 
desired by his father to make an in- 
ventory of the goods, beggars our 
praise—as the Irishman has it; ’tis 
more natural than nature. 


MRS. BELLCHAMBERS. 


The “Poor Soldier,” was played 
on the 13th of September, in which 
we were introduced to a Mrs. Bell- 
chambers, as Patrick. Thislady, we 
believe, was formerly the leading song- 
stress on the Dublin Stage, but has 
recently played at Bath, where her 
powers were held in much estimation. 
Ifwe may be allowed to form an opi- 
nion from her performance of Patrick, 
she will frequently be brought under 
the observation of a London audience: 
her voice is deep-toned and powerful, 
and although the timidity inseparable 
from a first appearance somewhat re- 
tricted the display of her skill, she is 
evidently no mean proficient in taste 
and science: we have been seldom 
hore pleased with anything than her 
execution of the Friend and Pitcher, 
Which was tumultuously encored.As for 
her acting, nothing could be well more 
lame, and we were glad of it, for what 
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is in its very nature unbecoming can 
never be rendered otherwise even by 
the most splendid talent, and we there- 
fore always regret to see a male cha- 
racter well played by a female, since 
it merely serves to uphold that odious 
practice of thrusting women into 
breeches, which is as intolerable on 
the stage as in private life? Mrs. Bell- 
chambers in her own proper garb may 
probably be a respectable actress, but 
of this we shall judge anon. Mun- 
dew’s Durby is weil known to be one 
of the richest pieces of drollery upon 
the stage; we confess we here doat 
upon his contortions, extravagancies, 
and buffooneries; the part is in itself 
a caricature, and can scarcely be over- 
charged. J. Smith played Captain 
Fitzroy, and was partially encored in 
the hunting song; this drew forth a 
vehement opposition from the non- 
contents, and the song was repeated 
amid a complete tumult. This is one 
of the mortifying situations insepara- 
ble from the profession of a player; 
we felt for Smith, who is really a very 
pleasing singer, and appears to be a 
modest unpresuming man. The only 
novelty in the cast, beside that of Pa- 
trick, was the performance of Dermot 
by Barnard; be appeared to feel that 
he was unequal to the task, and de- 
stroyed the Brown Jug completely. 
G.Smith’s fine bass voice was heard to 
great advantage in Balimona Gra, but 
we cannot very well understand why 
Father Luke’s tongue should be “ tipp- 
ed with a bit of the brogue,” while all 
the other characters speak pure Eng- 
lish. We hope to see Mrs. Bellcham- 
bers again shortly, and in a more im- 
portant part. The daily and weekly 
eritics have all noticed her with de- 
served applause, and, unless our in- 
formation has deceived us, she is not 
likely to experience less lenient treat- 
ment from the monthly Jnquisitors. 
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MISS CUBITT. 


This young lady, whose débit last 
season we briefly noliced,¥* repeated 
the character of Margaretta on the 
16th of September, and appears likely 
to become a favourite: her voice has 
searcely sufficient compass for so large 
atheatre, but what there is of it is 
excessively sweet, and her articulation 
is perfectly distinet, so that we are 
enabled to know what she is singing: 
a piece of information which few other 
singers ever deign to impart. 


MEETING OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


On the 20th September a meeting 
of the Proprietors of this Theatre 
was held at one o’Clock in the Rotun- 
da, when the following gentlemen 
wore clected members of the general 
commiitee in the room of six who 
were ballotted out. 


Epwarp Dennis, Esq. 
Con. 

Sir Thomas Turron, 
The Hon. Gro. Lams, 
Lorp Byron, 
Ricwarp Wixson. Esq. 

The Honourable Mr. Lamb, on read- 
ing the Report of the General Com- 
mittee, stated the purposes for which 
according to act of parliament the 
meeting was convened—iirst, for elect- 
ing Six members—secondly, for sub- 
mitting astatement of the joint stock ; 
also, that the present period was per- 
haps the most unpropitious at which 
a view of their affairs could be taken, 
and therefore the Committee had 
thought it proper not to enter into an 
enlarged account of their finances 
untila future and more fitting occa- 
sion ;—that the company of Drury 
Lane Theatre had been considerably 
strengthened, and, that under these 


* Vide page 103. 


circun.stances, aided by the exertions 
and economy of the Sub-committee, 
the profit of the current season would 
not alone be considerable, but would 
tend to redeem much of their former 
defalcations. 


Thanks to the Earl of Essex (who 
was in the chair) being passed, the 
meeting was dissolved. Previous to 
the committee quitting the table, how- 
ever, Colonel Robinson, a share holder, 
addressed the chairman, and expressed 
his abhorrence of the alterations 
which had taken place in the Saloon, 
Nothing, he said, could be more dis- 
gusting than to see that beautiful 
Grecian room, in the designing and 
erection of which an architect of talent 
had been employed, utterly destroyed 
by the substitution of Chinese orna- 
ments, as frightful as they were in. 
consistent with British taste. A gen- 
tleman answered, “ Sir, they tend to 
encourage an assemblage of pretty 
women.’?—A proprietor denied the as- 
sertion, and added, that ‘* the pretty 
women objected to these uncouth or- 
naments’ as much as any other 
visitors.” [Here the Committec retir- 
ed, prudently declining any altercation 
on so delicate a subject.) The stage 
manager, Mr. Raymond, however, 
remained, and seme conversation 
ensued, which, (without considering 
the impropriety of publishing the 
private observations of individuas) 
the Editor of “The Observer” Nevs- 
paper thought proper to printin the 
fullowing manner. 

First Proprietor.—‘* I say, never 
was there any thing more disgraceful 


than the introduction of this barbarous 
sort of taste.” 


Second Proprietor.— It is truly 
shocking.” 

Third Proprietor.— It can easily 
be removed.’? 


First Proprictor.—“ Well, but, sil, 
are we to sce our money thus ! 
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nd lavishly expended, and not be 
incensed at those who have counte- 
nanced the extravagance 


“+ ye Manager.—* Gentlemen, you 
your breath in objecting 
to that which ts really advantageous ; 
let me tell you, that whatever may be 
your objections to the Chinese Saloon, 
ihat to the treasury it has been truly 
productive.” 


' 
First Proprietor.—‘ Oh! convince 
me yr that, and I am satisfied.” 


Stage Manager.—* I can convince 
you.” 


Second Proprietor.—* You can 
never convince me that such an ex- 
hibition can be approved by men of 
taste.” 


Stage Manager.—‘ Sir, I say the 
buildings in the Saloon are strictly 
classical. They area pure and unadul- 
terated specimen of Chinese architec- 
ture.” 


First Proprietor. I certainly 
cannot, as a matter of taste, approve 
of the alterations; but profit is a 
grand inducement for the sacrilice of 
our judgment.” 


Second Proprietor. — “ Sir, I am 
sorry to witness any Englishman, ina 
public establishment like this, sacri- 
ficing the national taste for the sake 
ofa trifling personal gain; but I deny 
thatany advantage can in the end be 
ovtained. ‘There has been a sacrifice 
of at least £500 on this notable specu- 


lation, which L am satisfied will never 
be repaid.” 


Staye Manager. — ‘* Not half the 
sum has been expended—give me but 
one half of the proitits resulting from 
the increased half price admissions 
this season, as compared with the ag- 
gregate of the three last seasons, and 
Iwill bear all the expences, both of 
erecting the Chinese temples, and im- 
proving the body ofthe house. Dam 
surprised that any man can tind fault 


with the Saloon. L cousider it truly 
beautiful.” 


Fourth Proprictor.— It is indeed 
charming. any body seen the 
Prince’s Whim-wham at Brighton ? It 
is extremely like it, and quite after 
the same taste.” 

Second Proprictor.—* I do not con- 


celve that our taste is to be guided by 
4 Brighton W him-wham.” 


Manager.—* What fault have 
Wu to find, ‘Sir; Do you deny the 


classicality of the erection.” 


Second Proprietor.—“T don’t mean 
~ ay that it is not perfectly Chinese: 
uever considered the Chinese a 
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standard for classical taste: they were 


always rather the objects of our mer- 
riment than our admiration.” 


First Proprietor.—“ I have been in 
all parts of China, and must say the 


building is perfect in all it is meant to 
represent.” 


Stage Manager.—*T contend that 
the improvements in the saloon have 
done wonders for us.—Why, sir, only 
consider the advantage of the admis- 
sions of the half price visitors to the 
Saloon at eight o’clock, instead of 
their being kept as heretofore cooling 
their heels in the stone hall exposed 
to the wind of five doors. The com- 
mon cry was ‘let us go to Covent 
Garden, where we can get accommo- 
dation.’ Sir, the two new stair-cases 
by which admission is now gained 
to the Saloon without interference 
with the grand stair-case has pro- 
duced other beneficial effects. A 
clear distinction it kept between those 
ladies who use the saloon for profes- 
sional purposes (and let me tell you 
we can’t do without ladies,) and the 
respectable part of the audience. 
Heretofore you could not come down 
those grand staircases without being 
shocked by the grossest obscenity 
proceeding from the mouths of fe- 
males. It is so no longer. The 
peaceable and modest visitors may 
now move backwards and forwards 
without such painful exhibitions. 


Second Proprietor.—* It is to be la- 
mented that the British public cannot 
support two Theatres, without the at- 
tractions of such females as those to 
whom you allude.” 


Fifth Proprietor.—“Lord,Sir ! What 
woulda Theatre be without the girls.” 


Second Proprietors.—‘*What it ought 
to be—a source of moral instruction, 
unmixed with vicious temptation.” 


Fifth Proprietor.— You had better 
sell out, Sir; fur morality and profit 
cannot go hand in hand in our Thea- 
tres.” 


Second Proprietor.— That is cer- 
tainly to be lamented ; but this is fu- 
reign to the object of our discussion, 
and does not at all alter my objection 
to the saloon.” 


Stage Manager.— Will Gentiemen 
allow me to shew them the improve- 
ments as they exist,” 


Omnes: Certainly.” 


Here the stage manager led the way 
to the vestibule in which the half-price 
visitors formerly assembled before the 
opening of the doors, and pointed out 
the inconveniences resulting from the 
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old practice; from thence he ascended 
the geometrical stairease, and so into 
the saloon, the beauties of which he 
dwelt upon with great energy, and 
contended, that for fifty visitors they 
had there Jast season they had tive 
hondred in the present. 


First Proprietor.—* That certainly 
alters the case; my objecton to the 
Chinese Temple principaily arose from 
conceiving it to be, independent of 
its want of taste, a misapplication of 
the funds of the proprietors.” 


Stage Manager.—* Tastes of all de- 
scriptions are to be consulted by a 
body like onrs. The Saloon never 
was intended as a place of resort for 
the general frequenters of the Thea- 
tre. It is only intended for those 
young men and women by whom it is 
frequented ; and has the good effect of 
keeping them from the other parts of 
the house, where their presence has 
always been considered an annoy- 
ance.” 

Second Proprictor.—* The conve- 
nience of half-price admissions to the 
Saloon might have been effected with- 
oul the Clinese ornaments.” 


Stage Manager.—* But would not 
have been half so aitractive. Pro- 
prietors should not talk tl of their 
own property. If the pudlicare pleas- 
ed, they ought to be satislied: and 
that the public are pleased’ the Trea- 
sury forms the best criterion.” 


Second Proprietor.—“ am still not 
conviueed, nor will L sacrifice my taste 
to the gratification of idle curiosity.” 


Fifth Proprietor: — “Those who 
disapprove of the saloon can keep 
from it—and on the stage will find an 
ample and valuable store of talent to 
recompence them for all ether disap- 
pointments. For my part, give me 
the saloon and its attractions of all 
descriptions.” 


Sixth Proprietor I must eon- 
fess, from ny own observation, the 
saloon never Was so crowded as it bas 
been during the present season, and 
for all our sakes L hope it will conti- 
nue sv.” 


Stage Manager :—1 have only to 
hope that the profits of the pro- 
prietors will keep pace with the 
anxious labours of those in whom 
they have conlided the:r interests. 
Of myself bave no right to say any 
thing, although my attendance here, 
during the recess, has often been from 
Six inthe morning tiil twelve at night; 
but, of others, L cannot help observ. 


ing, that a body of proprietors 

‘tors n 
had a more zealous or a more hitoer 
able set of representatives than are to 


be found in the General A 
Committees.” ral and Sub. 


First Pr oprietor.—“ So as o 
nances flourish, Eshali be content.” 


Stage Manager: —“ We haye 
daily proofs of amendment in that 
way; and if we only go on as we have 
commenced, we shall have reason to 
be grateful to the public.’ 


MR. MAYWOOD. 


To examine the various merits and 
pretensions of all those candidates for 
histrionic fame, who generally appear 
before a London audience at the com- 
mencement of each season, is some- 
times an unthankful, as well as a diffi. 
cult task—real genius is a quality ex- 
tremely rare, and many think they pos- 
sess it, when in reality they have not 
the slightest claims to it. To judge 
of the general powers of an actor, 
by only witnessing his performance of 
a single character is almost impossible, 
unless indeed hs abilities be of sucha 
nature as to warrant a decision that 
he is totally unqualiiied for the Stage ; 
and to condemn those per- 
haps have no chance of gaining a sub- 
sistence but by a little praise, is of all 
others the most unwelcome task. The 
astonishing rapidity with which news- 
paper critiques appear to be composed, 
is a matter of surprise to those who 
do not know in what manner they are 
manufactured ; and it is really to be 
regretted that the hasty remarks 
and erroneous judgment of those who 
conduct them should be suffered to 8a 
forth to the world with a view of guid: 
ingits opinions. As Sheridan has very 
truly observed, the number of those 
who judge for themselves is but few 
indeed, and thus many are induced ta 
estimate the merits of an actors 
as pronounced by a fellow who had 
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in all probability written his critique, 
pefore he ever SAW the object of it :— 
without however dwelling longer on 
this subject, we shall proceed to re- 
mark on Mr. Maywood?s performance 
of Shylock. —On his first appearance 
he was, as usual, greeted with tumul- 
tuous applause ; which did not tend 
to inspire that confidence, so neces- 
sary to the advantageous display of a 

former’s talents. In many parts 
ofMr. Maywood’s acting, there were 
traits of genius, which denoted him 
po mean proficient in the histrionic 
art; and, in the scene where Tubal 
discovers Anthonio’s reverse of for- 
tune; his reply of “I thank thee, 
zood Tubal”—“ Good News,” &e. ; 
was particularly well delivered. Mr. 
Maywood’s greatest fault appeared to 
be a vehemence of action and voice; 
we have had occasion however to 
observe that he is not singular in 
this respect; itis an error peculiar 
provincial actors, when they first 
appear ona London Stage. Like 
many of his predecessors, Mr. May- 
wood has much to learn, and by cur- 
tailing the redundancy of his action, 
and modulating the tones of his voice, 
he may become a desirable acquisi- 
tion to the Theatre. Mr. Rae sus- 
tained the part of Bassanio to our 
great satisfaction ; yet, even in the 
midst of our admiration of his supe- 
ror acting, we could have blown his 
brains out, for loving such a Portia. 
Oxberry as Launcelot was as usual 


ighly entertaining. Bland 


played the lovely Jessica, and it can- 
hot be denied that her representation 
was highly ludicrous. Mrs. Bart- 
lty’s Portia only tended to make 
Us regret the absence of Mrs. Glover, 
vho plays the part with ten times as 
much spirit, 

The farces of “ The Romp,” con- 
cluded the entertainments of the even- 
ing, in Which we had an opportunity 
of seeing Mrs, Bellchambers in petti- 


‘oats—We can assure her, that the 
Vol. I. , 


become her better than male attire ; 


and, if she credit our assertion, 


we are positive she will renounce the 
breeches for ever.—On our way out 
of the Theatre, we passed through 
the saloon, and were happy to per- 
ceive that the assertions respecting 
its attraction were fully verified. 
We never saw it more numerously, 
or (if the term be allowable) more 
respectably attended. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


This theatre opened on Saturday, 
September the sth. with “ Hamlet,” 
and “ The Miller and his Men.” The 
only novelty in the allotment of cha- 
racter, was the performance of Ho- 
ratio by Mr. Bonnel Thornton, a 
gentleman who has occasionally illu- 
mined the audience at the Regency 
Theatre under an assumed name, and 
who Jast season played once at Drury 
Lane, for a benefit. To the remarks 
which we then made on his per- 
formance* we refer our rcaders; 
their correctness was established by 
his appearance on the present even- 
ing ; and when, in reply to Bernardo’s 
query—‘‘ Is Horatio there?” he re- 
plied, “‘ a piece of him,” we are con- 
vinced every auditor in the theatre 
acknowledged the truth of the asser- 
tion. ‘ 

The decorations of the house appear 
to have been refreshed, and a semi- 
circular mirror has been placed at 
each extremity of the dress circle ; 
but the principal novelty consists in 
the introduction of gas into the house, 
in the place of candles, which pro~- 
duces an effect inconceivably bril- 
liant. The old chandeliers have been 
removed, and the principal light now 


* Page 130. 
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proceeds from an immense machine 
suspended from the roof, and which is 
so contrived as not to obstruct the 
view of the spectators: five small 
chandeliers are placed on the stage 
and round the dress circle. We think 
the managers deserve the thanks of 
the community, for this encourage- 
ment of a most useful and beautiful 
invention. 


MISS ELIZA BRUNTON. 

This young lady, whom rumour 
with her hundred tongues had fre- 
quently mentioned to us, made her 
first appearance onthe London boards, 
Sept. 12th. as Letitia Hardy in “The 
Belle’s Stratagem.” She is rather 
below the middle size, well-formed, 
and possesses a face which, though 
fiot remarkably handsome, has about 
it that engaging something which is 
far better, and which interests the 
Spectator ten times more than the 
thost beautiful features without it; 
moreover, she has one of the finest 
set of tecth we ever beheld. With 
regard to her success, we think we are 
warranted in pronouncing it com- 
plete. When an actress makes her 
debit in some subordinate part in 
which no extraordinary ability is 
required, the critic is compelled to 
suspend his opinion altogether, or run 
the hazard of venturing one which 
he may quickly see occasion to re- 
tract; but Letitia Hardy is a com- 
plete touchstone ofan actress’s powers, 
and the highest panegyric may safely 
be bestowed upon her who shall suc- 
ceed in portraying the part with 
ability—it is in itself proof-positive 
of superior talent. We liked Miss 
Brunton most in the masquerade and 
subsequent scenes ; her hoyden gam- 
bols, however, were very spirited, and 
her opening scene displayed much 


Propriety and judgment, We a 
nevertheless most powerfully ang 
potently believe, that it is not abso. 
lutely necessary for her to enunciate 
every syllable she delivers as precisely 
as a young Miss of fifleen, who ts 
taking lessons in elocution; and we 
must also warn her against a mode 
of speech which frequently bordered 
closely upon a drawl ; her tones once 
or twice reminded us of Miss Booth 
in asentimental character, than which 
scarcely anything could be more un. 
fortunate. In the masquerade seene 
she danced the Minuet de la Cour 
with Noble, and very gracefully, but 
the song usually sung she omitted, 
Upon the whole we have seldom seea 
amore promising début, and shall be 
delighted to find our expectations of 
ber future excellence realized. The 
play was given out by Mr. C. Kemble 
for repetition on the following Mon- 
day. Ere we close these remarks, we 
would ask the manager, what could 
possibly induce him to thrust such 
a Miss Ogle upon us—a Mrs. Barnard. 
Really, Mr. Harris, she looked more 
like a milliner’s ’prentice, dressed out 
for Bagnigge Wells on a Sunday, than 
the friend and associate of people of 
fashion! ‘ An you love us, Do more 
on’t!”? 


THE DUKE OF SAVOY. 


Monday, Sept. 29.—This evening 4 
new musical play, in three acts, was 
produced under the title of‘ The Duke 
of Savoy, or Wife and Mistress,” whicb, 
to use the expression of the theatre, 
was very strongly cast. The follow- 
ing sketch of the dramatis personé, 
will sufficiently shew how far we are 
correct in our assertion, and may sis 
serve as a play-bill to such of our 
readers as intend witnessing the Te- 
presentation. 
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Countess Lindorf ... Mrs. Gibbs. exertions the author is greatly in- 


a sup- 

Cussandrey a we Mrs. Faucit. debted, for we are firmly of. opinion 
Miss Brunton. had she been left out of the question, 
Ninette Miss Stephens. The Duke of Savoy” would. have 
Mrs. Davenport. died by the visitation of hisses long 

before the fall of the curtain, 
Mr. Young. There are but few songs in the piece; 
Mondoni his chief en: one of them however, is exactly suited 
to the powers of Fawcett. It is a hu- 


mourous description of a foreign or- 
dinary; and a perusal of it may serve 
to illustrate that rapidity of utterance 


Officer, Nephew 
to Mondoni Mr. Jones. 


Le Noir, his fellow- 
traveller, cousin to 


GUO Mr. Listoa. 
Pecearia, a General Mr. Connor. 
Lodovico, an Officer, Mr. Jefferies. 
Pedrida,major-dumo 

to Mondoni ..... Mr. Faweett. 
Lealto, a Vintager ... Mr. Duruset 


Old Montano and Young Montang, 
Citizens, by Messrs. Atkins & Comer. 


Herald, Varro, and Cosmo, by Messrs. 
King, Chapman, and Matthews. 


Guards, Priests, &c. 


Thus far it will appear what Mr. 
Harris has done for the author; and 
it only remains for us to shew what 
obligations the latter is under to that 
gentleman, With the superior ad- 
vantages of some of the best actors 
and scenery which any theatre could 
boast, it might naturally have been 
supposed that the worst of pieces 
vould have met with sucgess, yet 
such is not always the case; and, 
although we have perhaps not to re- 
cord a complete failure, we must con- 
fess we never saw any thing more 
resembling it in our lives. 

The first two acts were finished 
before we could at all comprehend 


the drift of the author, and at -the- 


end of the third, we were as much 
the dark as at the beginning of 
the first. With regard to the scenery 
and music, however, we are enabled 
'0 speak in more favourable terms. 
th the second act we had a superb 
view of an avalanche which was 


alluded to in our Sketch of Mr. Faw- 
cett. 


Oh! the merry table d’héte, 


_ Where different tongues displaying, 


Guests of nations most remote ; 
All sit, the world portraying ; 
Where gay Monsieur 
And dry Mynheer 
Where Spanish Don 
And English John, 
Pole and Prussian 
German, Russian, 
Italian, Swiss, 
Madame and Miss, 
Where one and all 
At once do call, - 
Till English Guest: 
Cries ’bove the rest, 
‘ Pll have my way! 
© Pil fight or pay! 
© Herebring Tokay! 
When Host and Hostess clear the way. 
And smiling, say, 
Wait till wehelp Mi-lor Anglais. 


Oh! the merry table d’héte, 


Where some with music fill the throat, 
And some who’ve cash with drink- 


ing» 
here Mandoline, 
Fife, Tambourine, 
Gay Fandango, 
Fast as can go, 
Limbs no rest know! 
-Conjurors presto !” 
Comic, Tragic, 
Lantern magic! 
Till English Guest 
Cries ’bove the rest, 
‘ Don’t part to-day, 
For I can 
Here bring , 
When one an united say 
© Wait till we help Mi-lor Anglais.’ | 


Where none are dull, or thinking; 


extremely pretty. A beautiful duet We believe (as far as we. could 
Was also sung by Duruset and Miss judge from the motion of his lips) 
Stephens which was unanimously and Mr. Young announced the piece for 
deservedly encored ; thelatter looked © Wednesday, but the noise was so 
and sang divinely, indeed to her great, we could not hear what he said, 
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HAY-MARKET. 


’ With infinite regret to all the lovers 
ofthe drama, this little Theatre ter- 
minated a short season of ten weeks 
on Monday the 15th September. The 
attractions of ‘“‘ Teasing made Easy” 
and “‘ The Actor of all Work” con- 
tinued unabated to the last night of 
performance, when the House was 
crowded to an overflow; and upon 
the falling of the curtain, each coun- 
tenance spoke feelingly of the loss, 
which the votaries of mirth and genius 
had sustained by the termination of 
the season. At the conclusion of 
“The Actor of all Work,” Mr. 'Ter- 
ry delivered the following address :— 


‘¢ LapIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


* Lam deputed to state to you, that 
the season of performance here, 
‘curtailed of its fair proportion,’ ter- 
minates this evening ; and, like many 
of its predecessors, not only dies a 
premature death, but has struggled 
into the world much later than the 
natural time of commencing its vital 
functions. 

“ The Crown graciously dispenses 
to this House a far longer privilege 
for exhibition, than it is permitted to 
exercise by the Winter Theatres; 
which, in consequence of the still in- 
creasing protraction of their annual 
operations, and their controul over 
histrionic talent seem to emulate that 
Roman Emperor, whose pleasure it 
was to shorten a summer-fly’s exis- 
tence. 

‘* But although the proprictors of 
this place are doomed to so brief’ an 
enjoyment of public sunshine, they 
are proud and grateful in avowing, 
that they have this year basked under 
some of the warmest rays of your 
favour. 

“¢ They by no means would be un- 
derstood to express ‘ aught in malice’ 
towards their mighty neighbours: on 
the contrary, they are aware that 
those neighbours have a full right to 
act without cessation, and they wish 
them all the prosperity they derive: 
they cannot, however, help wishing, 
at the same time, that, since the Win- 
ter Theatres have for years acknow- 
ledged this House to rank as a regu- 
.s since they have ever called upon 

» as an ally, to repel invasions 
against the interests of the old esta- 


blished. Play-houses: — the 

help wishing that their superior Ie 
thren of the Drama would keep a lit 
tle more consistent! ‘ 


y in mind, 
humble adage of “ Live and let live 


It is painful for specula 


tors in thi 
concern to reflect that, oe 


when 
are (notwithstanding your kindaen) 


so repeatedly crippled in the ry 
most likely to be presented is « 
Road to Ruin.” 
‘* The Proprietors, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, request your aceeptance 
oftheir heart-felt thanks for your pa. 
tronage; which has produced more 
than the average crops arising out of 
the extreme and meagre hurry of 
their Haymarket harvest. Permit me 
to assure you also, how fully the per- 
formers are sensible of your encou- 
ragement. 


‘© We respectfully take our leaves,” 


MINOR THEATRES. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


Necessity we are told is the mother of 
invention ; by the same rule it may be 
inferred that extraordinary invention, 
bespeaks extraordinary nccessily. 
From the following “ Address” it ap- 
pears, in spite ofthe playbill-puffing sys- 
tem, the gas, theshrubbery, the French 
translations, and the eulogiums of the 
Busy Body that native talent ison 
the decline, and the once soi disant 
elegant Theatre, so crowded with so 
disant elegant audiences, is now neces- 
sarily converted into a Bartholomew- 
Fair Booth. 


An Address, including a New Plan for 
changing the Order of — 
Performances at this heatre;.¢ 
livered by Mr. Bartley to the Au- 
dience, on Saturday, September 2, 
1817. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—The de- 
pressed state of all Theatrical Prope 
ty, and the obvious deciine of Publi 
interest in the once favourite amuse- 
ments of the Drama, are increasing 
evils which have been ascribed by a 
rious conjectures to various — 

To comment, generally, upon 
would, in this place be impertine A 
but amongst others a large portion 
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he Public¥ have advanced, that the 
early hour of commencing the perfor- 
mances renders it impossible to attend 
an amusement which interferes with 
the late hours of dinner, or the pro- 
tracted hours of business, and ano 
jess considerable body of the commu- 
nity bave complained, that the late 
hours to which the representations of 
the Stage are extended, materially de- 
range the ordinary habits of life to 
which they are accustomed. All par- 
ties, however, have agreed in con- 
demning, aS with one voice, the 
jength of Theatrical performances, in 
which the attention of the auditors 
can rarely be kept alive during a 
period of at Icast five hours ; and ne- 
yer without fatigue both of body and 
mind. 

[In some degree, to remedy the evil 
complained of by those whose habits 
of lile or avocations would not permit 
their early attendance at Theatres, 
the custom of taking Half-Price was 
introduced. But it must be obvious 
to every one, that this plan has been 
found incompetent to its object. 

Many persons who would be desi- 
rous to witness the early part of the 
perfomance, are indisposed to pay the 
price of a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment for that portion of it only 
which they can enjoy; and it may 
reasonably be supposed, that thou- 
sands who might wish to enter a 
Theatre at a later hour (as at the 
usual time of second price), are whul- 
ly excluded by the certainty of find- 
ing the best seats occupied. Thus 
numberless persons, from the one 
orthe other cause, are deterred 
from frequenting the amusements 
of the Stage. 

Long experience and much _ re- 
flection on these contending diffi- 
culties, have suggested to the pro- 
prietor of this theatre, a mode of re- 
conciling them. It is obvious, that to 
accommodate one principal class of 
the patrons of theatres, the perform- 


ances must commence at an early 


hour; and to gratify another, no less 
important class, they must be continu- 
ed to alate one: and as the man of 
leisure cannot be induced to forego 
his present habits of dining at the old 

oglish supper time; and as the man 


of business and other persons of early. 


and domestic pursuits, cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to abridge their hours of 
s'cep, in order to compliment with 

dnighe the performance ofa 
midnight Melo Drama ; it is become 
uecessary, to the interests (if not the 


* fd est Mr. Arnold. 


very existence of Theatres,) that 
some measure shoutd be adopted to 
meet the wishes and tastes of both 
classes, on whom their prosperity so 
lmmediately depends. 

With this view, it is proposed as an 
Experiment for the remaining nights 
of this season, to try the Plan (so 
novel to a regular theatre) of dividing 
every evening’s entertainment imto 
two distinct parts or performance 
Each performance to consist of a ful 
three-act Opera ; or of a short Opera. 
— Ballet ora Musical Entertain- 
ment. 

The First Performance (the doors 
to open at hali-past five) to begin at 
6 o’clock precisely, and to last till 
about 9. 

The Second Performance to begin 
at half-past nine, and to conclude at 
twelve. 

Although, as the entertainments of 
the theatres have increased in length, 
it has never been proposed on that 
account to increase the prices of ad- 
mission. Yet, now that it is intended 
to limit their duration, it is respect- 
fully and cheerfully proposed that the 
following reduction+ shall take place : 
the prices of admission to either per- 
formance will be, Boxes 3s.—Pit 2s,.— 
Gal. 1s.—Up. Gal. 6d. 

Boxes and places will be taken 
for either performance; and_ the 
Grand Saloon, with its admired de- 
corations, will be appropriated, by a 
new arrangement, to the use of the 
company visiting the Boxes at the 
second performance, and as a pro- 
menade for the company to wait for 
their carriages on leaving the Boxes 
at the conclusion of the early enter- 
tainments. 


On the following Wednesday this 
most ridiculous plan was attempted 
to be acted upon for the first time, 


and the number of those who attend. | 


ed was excessively limited indeed. 
Amongst the most distinguished per- 
sonages we noticed a theatrical poet, 
an actor in hopes of an engagement, 
the son of a manager, a box book- 
keeper, a Jew, a Bow-street officer, 
and a few Dangles. The perform- 
ances were to the first company, 


+ This word certainly requires 
some explanation, and those who 
wish to witness the whole of 
an evening’s entertainment from the 
Boxes or Pit at this Theatre, 
must clearly understand, that twice 
three is Five, and twice tro Three, 
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4 How to Die for Love,” and “ Want- 
éd; a Governess.” Both of these 
pietes were heard without opposi- 
tion ; but when the curtain fell, some 
of those who had not received orders 
to go out as well as to come in, ap- 
peared determined to remain the 
whole of the eventing, upon paying an 
additional sum, as they had comié 
with that intention. After much 
discussion in the Pit, the Manager 
was called for, and one of the gen- 
tlemen threw his third shilling upon 
the Stage, declaring at the same 
time that he now had paid the cus- 
tomary price of the theatre, which 
entitled him to his seat till the house 
closed for the evening; and many 
ofiers of shillings were made to any 
person who might be sent on the 
part of the Manager to receive them: 
Mr. Bartley was loudly called for, 
but not making his appearance, the 
pittites resumed their seats. The 
box-keepers now began to extinguish 
thé lights: this however had not the 
desired effect ; and Mr. Bartley, find- 
tg that his opponents were not 
afraid of sitting in the dark, at 
léngth made his appearance, and 
spoke to the following effect : 

“ Gentlemen.—A new plan of the- 
atrical entertainments bad been re- 
sularly announced to be tried this 
evening, and through the few remain- 
ing nights of the season, if it should 
meet with your approbation. [hisses] 
‘Phis plan has been so fully described 
that it would be a waste of time, 
Which is very precious to us now, 
to enter into it at large on the present 
occasion. It is sufficient to say that 
it has been proposed to divide the 
evening’s entertainments into two 
parts, the first to commence at six, 

d to conclude a little before nine. 
We have strictly redeemed our pledge. 

he fitst performance commenced at 
the hour appointed, an€é concluded 
within the time specified. But be it 
clearly understood (Here one called 
out “ Come to the point !”) Having 
stated these facts, i wil come to the 
point, which is this ;-—In this ‘Theatre 


Men every other, in and out of the 
Metropolis, it must be the object of 


code crete and Conductors of it 
todo every thins.in’ their power to 


gratify the public (laughter) wr. 

support them. In the bape at 
them satisfaction, the present arrange. 
ment has been made. They have no 
wish to give offence to any one, and 
to prove this, if the Gentlemen in the 
Pit conceive that for the two shi. 
lings they have paid they are entitled 
to see the whole of the performances 
of the evening (cries of * No, no, we 
do not want tosee the whole for two 
shillings,” ) we shall be happy to have 
their company even on those ternis 

and will most cheerfully erform 
before them. — (Cries of “ Absurd 
Hisses and applause.y 


The gentleman in the Pit, who 
had thrown his additional shilling on 
the Stage, now replied to Mr. Bart- 
lev. He commenced by observing : 


‘““'That one of the advantages set 
forth in the proposed arrangements, 
was, that of accommodating gentlemen 
of drowsy habits—he happened not to 
be one of that class,—neither he nor 
those about him wished to be favoured 
by the Manager with permission to 
see the remainder of the entertain- 
ments for the two shillings they had 
paid for admission. He should how: 
ever state his objections to the plan, 
by telling what had this evening oc- 
curred. On coming to the Theatre 
with a view of sceing the whole of 
the performances, he had tendered 
the usual price—three shillings. Thi 
had been refused ; and when he ha 
offered a fourth shilling, this also was 
refused, and he was told he must 
come out at the end of the first per- 
formance, and pay a second two shil- 
lings to goin again. He did not think 
that he ought to be subjected to such 
an inconvenience: and having thrown 
his third —. on the stage, he 
considered that he had a right to sit 
where-he was, without receiving any 
favour whatever from the manager, 


Mr. Bartley said, that what that gen- 
tleman had stated, appeared feasible 
enough, but if that course were to 
be generally taken, the plan would be 
frustrated altogether, which had been 
formedfor the superior accommodation 
of the public.”—(From the Pit,—By 
muking them pay four shillings for 
what they formerly saw for three.) , 


It was then urged from the Pit, that 
it was a great hardship on those who 
wished to see the whole of the per- 
furmance, to be compelled to go out 
and pay again to re-enter, some = 
rangement ought to be made for the 


accommodation of such persons, ~ 


which this might be avoided. The 
Speaker proposed, that every person 
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ing the Pit, should pay three 
Shich should entitle him to 
see the whole of the entertainments 
of the night, but leaving him at 
jiberty to reclaim one of them, if he 
éhose to retire at the end of the second 
Pir Bartley, in reply to this and 
other speeches, argued, that if the 
expedient which had been suggested 
were resorted to, the new scheme 
sould be completely set aside, and a 
virtual return to the old system of 
half-price would be effected. It was 
the object of the Managers to give 
those who could not visit the Theatre 
at an early hour, an opportunity of 
getting good places, and this could in 
no way be so well accomplished as by 
the newarrangement. In conclusion, 
he said, time was then very precious, 
as they must prepare for their next 
performance. It was for them at alli 
events to redeem the pledge they had 
iven to the public, by opening the 
oors to them at the time which had 
been named: and he had only to 
repeat, that those who could reconcile 
it to themselves to stay and see the 
performances which were to succeed 
for what they had already paid, were 
eft at liberty to do so. 


Mr. Bartley then retired amidst 
marks of disapprobation; and we 
were sorry to observe, that many 
dastardly fellows took advantage of the 
resolution of those who had offered 
their money, by remaining without the 
intention of paying more than two shil- 
lings: this we cannot countenance ; 
yet, in our opinion, unless the ma- 
nager can establish a right of eject- 
ing by force those who choose to 
remain upon paying the additional 
bum required, his plan is totally sub- 
verted. It is his duty to appoint a 
proper person to receive the money, 
and if the additional price be ten- 
dered in the theatre after being re- 
fused at the doors, it is a matter of 
oubt with us, whether the dispos- 
sessing an individual of his seat would 
hot constitute an assault. We see 
but one way in which Mr. Arnold 
can ensure the departure of his ear- 
ly visitors, and that is, by fullowing 
the example of Saunders’s perform- 


ances at Bartholomew Fair. Let. 


bim give the same pieces twice oyer, 


and we will venture to say, no 
will remain after the fall of the 
curtain. 

The plan has since been acted 
upon with a sort of negative success F 
it has not met with further oppogi- 
tion, for the best of all possible rea- 
sons, — because scarcely any one, 
comparatively speaking, has since 
been to the Theatre—it must even- 
tually be abolished. 


CIRCUS. 


To suffer the absurdities of one 
manager, to uccupythe space which 
should have been allotted to the merits 
of another, is rather contrary to our 
usual mode of acting; yet it was 
absolutely necessary for us to record. 
Mr. Arnold’s late plan, and Mr. 
Bartley’s speeches, being more re- 
markable for length than sense: we 
find ourselves compelled to notice the 
continued success of this Theatre, in 
amore concise manner than we should 
otherwise have done. On Monday, 
the 22nd. Mr, Dibdin’s benefit topk 
place, when a new Burletta Spectaghe. 
was produced, called the “ Queen of 
Golconda, or Two Places al Once;’? 
like most of the other pieces pror 
duced at this theatre, it is highly eg. 
tertaining ; and notwithstanding the 
assertion of Mr. Joseph Meymott, 


on bis examination relative to thg, 


Police Report, we have never seen. 
a Theatre more respectably or more. 
numerously attended. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS, 


Were opened on the 2nd of June and 
closed on Friday 29th August, when 
Mr. C. Taylor of Covent Gardes 
Theatre delivered an address,,filled as 
usual with complimentary allusions, 
to the exertions of the Manager, and 


thanks to the Publi¢ for the support’ 
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they had afforded. Praisc undeserved 
it is said, 1s censure in disguise, 
and this we should imagine, is the 
tdea intended to be conveyed by the 
worthy proprietor, when he thanks 
the public fur the support they have 
afforded him; a support which onthe 
evenings we were present, (and they 
were gala ones too) consisted of “a 
beggarly account of empty walks,” 
here and there to be sure, a well dress- 
ed female might with difficulty be dis- 


tinguished, which only served to re. 
mind us of former times, when scarce. 
ly any thing else was observable.—We 
have been told however, notwithstand. 
ing, by those discriminating gentry, 
the newspaper critics, that through- 
out the season, these Gardens have 
been crowded to excess, and that even 
on the rainy nights, the nobility and 
gentry might be seen enjoying them- 
selves in every direction. 


Vrobvinctal Mrama. 


* * * 

Brighton, Sept.—That inimitable of 
actors, Mathews, is now playing here 
to the great delight of all who have 
witnessed his performances. We are 
under the greatest obligation to Mr. 
Harris for not engaging him this sea- 
son. The manager of Covent Garden 
it is said considered Mr. Mathews 
not sufliciently attractive. If Mr. 
Mathews did not bring somuch money 
to the treasury of Covent Garden, as 
Mr. Harris could wish, it was more 
owing to the manager’s want of judg- 
ment, than to Mr. Mathews’ want of 
talent. When performers are not 
given parts suited to their powers, how 
can it be expected they can ever ap- 
pear to advantage? Asa proof of the 
superiority of Mathews’s acting, even 
when his own efforts were the only 
attraction of the evening, he was 
never known to. play to any other 
than crowded and genteel houses. 


Bristol.—_ Miss Foote played Letitia 
Hardy in the “‘ Belle’s Stratagem” at 


our Theatre (Friday Sept. 26) for her 
own benefit, sung a song, and danced 
a minuet with Mr. Dawson, Junr, 
in avery prefty style. The farce was 
“Turn Out ;’ Marian Ramsay by 
Miss Foote, in which she introduced 
the song of “ Ah! little Blind Boy,” 
accompanying herself on the Harp; 
Meggett also appeared here as Octa- 
vian September the sth.—Our Mana- 
ger has adopted the London regulation 
of commencing at seven instead of 
Six. 
Ww. B. 

Liverpool, Kean is playing bis prin- 
cipal characters at our Theatre: he 
is engaged for three weeks, and ap- 
peared on the 15th as Sir Giles Over- 
reach. Mrs Garrick has accepted 
an engagement from the managers of 
Covent Garden, which will withdraw 
her at the close of the season from 
our theatre: she is a meritorious 
actress, and I believe, when Miss 
Gray, appeared at Covent Garden 


in the opera of “ The Woodman.” 
Cc. 


Sliscellaneous Articles. 


BYRON’S IMITATIONS. 


To trace the imitations, and coin- 
eidencies of thought and expression 


which may be met with in the writings 
of eminent authors, has always been 
looked upon as an useful and pleasing 
occupation: the following struck me 
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during a late perusal of several of 
Byron’s poems ; and as every trivial 
circumstance relative to that magni- 
ficent genius becomes a matter of in- 
terest, I have noted them down for 
the British STAGE. 


In the 2d Canto of “The Bride of 
Abydos” the following couplet oc- 
curs 

“ Mark where his carnage and his 
conquests cease. 

“‘ He makes a solitude, and calls it 
peace.” 


This is a literal translation of a 
well-known passage in Tacitus—Soli- 
tudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 


In the Canto of “ Childe Harold” 
lately published, these lies may be 
found:— 


“ Now where the swift Rhone cleaves 
his way between 

“ Heights which appear like lovers 
who have parted 

“Inhate, whose mining depths so 
intervene 

“That they can meet no more, 
though broken-hearted.” &c. 


Compare these with the annexed 
passage from Coleridge’s “ Christ- 
abel 


“ But never either found another 

“ To free the hollow heart from pain- 

“They stood aloof, the scars re- 
maining, 

“ Like clifls, which had been rent 
asunder ; 

“A dreary sea now flows be- 
tween :” &e. 


Relative to this passage, which is 
the only good one to be found in 
_ Christabel,” I cannot help hazard- 
Ing the conjecture that it was written 
by Lord Byron himself; it is well 
known that he saw the poem in M.S. 
long before it’ was published, and 

‘commended it in a happy strain 

Vol. I, 


of irony as a “ singularly wild and 
original” thing. My supposition is 
strengthened by his having printed 
the lines, in a peculiar manner, in 
the Sth Vol. of his collected works. 


An image contained in his beauti- 
ful eulogy on Kirke White,* though 
well expressed, has not the merit of 
originality—the passage runs thus: 


“ Oh, what anoble heart was here 
o’erthrown, 
When Science’ self destroy’d her 
fav’rite son— 
Yes, she too much indulg’d the 
fond pursuit, 
“ She sow’d the seeds—but death 
has reap’d the fruit ; 
*Twas thine own genius gave the 
fatal blow, 
** And help’d to plant the wound 
that laid thee low! 
“ So the struck Eagle, stretch’d 
upon the plain, 
** No more thro’ rolling clouds to 
soar again, 
“ View’d his own feather on the fa- 
tal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d 
in his heart ; 
“ Keen were his pangs, but keener 
far to feel 
“ He nurs’d the pinion which im- 
pell’d the steel, 
“© While the same plumage that had 
warm’d his nest, 
“ Drank the last life-drop of his 
bleeding breast.” 


The idea of the Eagle is evidently 
taken from Waller’s lines “ on hear- 
ing a lady sing one of hisown songs 2am 
“ That Eagle’s fate and mine are 

one, 
“ Who on the shaft that made him 
die 
“¢ Espied a feather of his own, 
“ With which he us’d to soar so 


high.” 


* “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 


viewers.” 
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Waller, however, was himself an 
imitator: the thought may be traced 
as far back as Lucian. 


The following lines on Hewson 
Clarke appeared in the later editions 
of the “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers 


“ Clarke, still striving pite- 
ously to please, 

“ Forgetting doggrel leads not to 
degrees ; 

A would-be satirist, a hir’d buf- 
foon, 

The monthly scribbler of some low 
lampoon, 

Condemn’d to drudge the meanest 
of the mean, 

And furbish falschoods for a maga- 
zine, 

Devotes to scandal his congenial 
mind, 

Himself a living libel on mankind.” 


In the last part of this galling 
portrait, [fancy I distinguish a re- 
semblance to a passage in Rochester’s 


“ Answer to Sir C. Scroope’s Defence 
of Satire 


“To rack and torture thy unmean- 
ing brain 

In Satire’s praise, with a low vul- 
gar straii, 

In thee is most impertinent and 
vain : 

For in thy person we most plainly 
see 

That Satire’s of divine authority, 

Since God made one on man when 
he made thee.” 


A further instance of parallel ex- 
pression occurs in the opening of the 


2d Canto of “The Bride of Aby- 
dos :”— 


*“ When Love, who sent, forgot to 
save 


‘ 
* The young, the beautiful, the 
brave,” &c. 


Every reader will recollect Lady 
Randolph’s exclamation over her son’s 
body—** My beautiful, my brave! 


Another example is seen in the last 

Canto of “ Childe Harold,” yiz:— 

A thousand battles have assailed thy 
banks, 

** But these and half their fame haye 
pass’d away, 

*¢ Since slaughter heap’d on high his 
weltering ranks, 

“¢ Their very graves are gone, and 
what are they? 

‘¢ Thy tide wash’d down the blood of 
yesterday, 

** And all was stainless, and on thy 
clear stream 

** Glane’d with its dancing light the 
sunny ray ; 

** But o’er the blacken’d memory’s 
blighting dream 

“Thy waves would vainly roll, all 
sweeping as they seem.” 


A perusal of these lines cannot fail 
to remind the reader of the intro- 
duction to one of the Cantos of ** The 
Lay of the last Minstrel”— Sweet 
Teviot, on thy silver tide,” &c,; and 
it must be confessed, that though 
Scott is inferior to Byron as a poet, 
he has in this instance the superiority. 

One more, and I have done. In the 
“ Siege of Corinth,” it is said of the 
spectral Francesca’s hand :— 

‘© Tt was so wan, and transparent of 
hue, 

“You might have seen the moon 
shine through.” 


I have met with an idea closely 
resembling this, in a piece called 
“ The Judgment Reversed; by Sir 
J.J.” printed in a delicate work, en- 
titled, The Festival of Love :”— 
warm transparence, exquisitely 

thin 
“ Shone the rich polish of ber fra- 
grant skin ; 
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« Of purest white ; yet through, re- 


flected high, 
« Stream’d the rich twilight of a sum- 


mer sky.” 


It has not been remarked by any of 
the Reviewers, that the piece called 
« The Dream,” printed with “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” is one continued 
string of alliterative expressions, from 
the commencement to the conclusion. 
| will transcribe the opening passage, 
to substantiate the correctness of this 
observation 


« Our life is two-fold; Sleep hath its 
own world, 

« A boundary between the things mis- 
named 

“ Death and existence; Sleep hath 
its own world, 

“ Anda wide realm of wild reality, 

“ And dreams in their developement 
have breath, 

“And tears, and tortures, and the 
touch of joy ; 

“ They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts, 

‘ They take a weight from off our 
waking toils, 

“ They do divide our being ; they bc- 
come 

“A portion of ourselves, as of our- 
time, 

‘And look like heralds of eternity.” 

CONRAD. 


A THESPIAN LEXICON. | 
(Continued from page 213.) 


HoLtanp. s. m. Cold propriety— 
unenviable mediocrity.—Mr. Holland 
nay be taken as a fair specimen of 
What are emphaticall y termed respect- 
able actors; one of those who are for- 
gotten the moment they leave the 
stage, and in fact, when present, are 
‘carcely observed or attended to 
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Let me, be allowed gently to hint to 
Mr. Holland, that his “ way of life” 
is now fallen‘too much into the “ sear”? 
for those youthful sparkish characters 
he frequently assumes, but if he will 
obstinately continue to inflict: such 
performances upon the audience, I 
hope to heaven he will discard those 
everlasting nankeen small-clothes, 
which he invariably appears in onsuch 
occasions ; and moreover learn to rest 
on both legs at once—no one ever yet 
saw Mr. H. upon the stage, that he 
did not stand with one foot on tiptoe. 


JOHNSTONE. s. m. Unique, unap- 
proachable ability:—the only perfor- 
mer upon the stage whose excellence 
is not in some degree atiained to by 
others. 

JoNES. s. m. The perpetual mo- 
tion. A most amusing disciple of 
Lewis, and a staunch supporter of 
“*Push on! keep moving!” 


Kean. s. m. A comet—Perhaps 
Mr. Kean may be compared more 
correctly to the sun in 1816, when its 
wondrous brightness was somewhat 
obscured by those villainous spots, so 
much talked of, and so little under- 
stood. His sun surpasses all other 
suns in glory, though its spots must 
be visible to every eye ; he is now, 
however, without an equal, almost 
without a competitor : 

“ J have no brother, am like no bro- 
ther ; 
“ 1 am myself alone.” 

Ketty. s. f. ‘ The best actress in 
the world, either for tragedy, comedy, 
history, pastoral, tragical-comical, 
scene indiviaable, or poem unlimited : 
Pocock cannet be too heavy, nor 
Dibdin too light. For the heroines of 
farce and meludrame, this is your only 
girl.” 


Kemarr C. s. m. A very excellent 
actor, when he happens lo be awake, 
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but he so frequently comes upon the 
stage in a half-torpid state, that I 
greatly fear he is addicted to the use of 
<< poppy, and mandragora, and all the 

drowsy syrups of the world.” 


KemsLeEC. s.f. One who lives upon 
the reputation of her former excel- 
lence ; she was doubtless very admi- 
rable once in pert chambermaids and 
other lively characters, but now her 
matronly figure, and whole appear- 
ance, completely unfit her for such 
parts :— Time with his stealing steps 
hath claw’d her in his clutch.” 


Kniecut. s. m. The best persona- 
tor of country simpletons the stage 
ever saw: he is certainly upon the 
whole, inferior to Emery as a general 
actor, but his pictures of rural sim- 
plicity are far superior. 


Liston. s. m. The quintessence of 
ugliness, whim, and comicality; of 
all performers the most unsparing and 


irresistible in his attacks upon the ri- 
sible faculties : 


“ By Pit and Box he’s own’d with- 
out dispute, 

“Through all the realms of laughter 
absolute.” 


Liston. s. f. Diminutive rotun- 
dity. A pleasing actress and singer 
in the small way:—in person closely 


resembling a fillet of veal set upon 
castors, 


( To be continued. ) 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from p. 215. ) 


“In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take 
degree, 


** Must learn his rudiments by reading me.” 
Dryden. 
Cuarins. This isa figurative word, 
formerly in great request in love-let- 


ters, but its use is now chiefly confined 
to the less polished classes of Cupid’s 
votaries, as well as other hacknied 
expressions about hearts, darts, sighs, 
groans, &ec. It is good policy in a 
woman occasionally to relax and 
lengthen the chains of her lover or 
husband, as she will thereby render 
her captive more secure. He would 
snap too short a chain, who would 


never dream of breaking one of greater 
length. 


Caner. Alover invariably assures 
his mistress that he will never change, 
and sometimes he even believes what 
he says: inconstancy is not always the 
effect of premeditation: distaste may 


arise without one’s being awate of, 


or ableto acconnt for it. A man who, 
upon the strength of three weeks’ 
acquaintance with a woman, makes 
protestations of eternal constancy, 
may perhaps mean what he says ; but 
he promises what is scarcely in nature, 
and what will most probably be out 
of his power to perform. 


Cuastity. Nothing is more im- 
pertinent or impolitic than for a 
woman to hoast of her chastity; itis 
like a man’s yaunting his courage—we 
immediately suspect the absence of it. 
In a plain woman it is particularly 
absurd, since it unavoidably forces 
upon those who hear her, a reflection 
similar to that expressed in a common 
provincial proverb, It is easy 
enough to keep down the latch, when 
no one pulls at the string.” 


Conripante. A confidante is 23 
necessary in love asin atragedy. Va- 
nity, impatience of keeping a secret, 
and sometimes convenience, dispose 
the heart to openness, and often en- 
snare the most wary and reserved. 
A confidante, who docs not abuse wild 
mistress’s confidence, is truly a rarity- 
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ConQUuEST. This pompous word is 
made use of to express the capture ofa 
man’s heart by a woman; the me- 
taphor, however, is very correct, since 
no hero can be vainer of the number 
of conquests he makes, than the fair 
are of that of their lovers. The arms 
they employ are, beauty, natural or 
artificial; the artillery of the eyes ; 
engaging looks; smiles, airs, graces, 
and all the powerful auxiliaries of 
dress. A general shall sometimes be 
jess embarrassed in marshalling an 
army of thirty thousand men, than a 
lady in adjusting a curl, sticking a pin, 
or placing a ribbon or flower. The 
great misfortune of all this is, that 
their plans of conquest frequently 
terminate in their being conquered 
themselves. 


Coquette. A coquette is one who 
wishes to engage the men, without 
engaging herself; whose sole aim is to 
be thought agreeable, handsome, and 
amiable, though a mere compound of 
weakness and vanity. She is like 
waxen imitations of fruit, which tempt 
fools to a dessert, merely to baulk 
their appetites ; or she may be said to 
resemble a fire-eater, who makes a 
shew of handling and even of chewing 
hot coals, without receiving any injury 
therefrom. But, whatever may be 
the pretended insensibility of co- 
quettes, they have their dangerous 
moments as well as others, in which 
their conquest is said to give more 
pleasure, as that of prudes does more 
glory, than other women’s. 


Countenance. A cold, scrious 
countenance in a woman, is an admi- 
table expedient, when artfully em- 
ployed ; it leads to everything, either 
* reconciliation or a quarrel, just as 
she may think fit. Aftor the quarrel, 
it signifies that she will keep up the 


diguity of her sex, and give herself 
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the pleasure of hearing her lover make 
new protestations. If this does not 
succeed, she may put ona tender look, 
but this will generally be determined 
by the occasion, her own passion, or 
the disposition of her lover. 


CouracE. Thisis peculiarly amale 
quality, and consequently greatly ad- 
mired by women; a known coward 
can never hope to acquire the least 
favour in the eyes of a female, while 
the man of bravery is certain of meet- 
ing with a favourable reception 
wherever he goes. That bauble, ’yclept 
a Waterloo medal, has gained for its 
possessor the good-will of many a 
female heart, which would have re- 
mained impenetrable to all the soft 
artillery commonly made use of t# 
capture the “little fluttering thing.” 


AMBROSE GUNTBIO. 
(To be continued. ) 


TUNING. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Allow me half a page of your 
work for the purpose of addressing a 
word or two of remonstrance to the 
conductors of the orchestras, at the 
various theatres and public places of 
amusement in this metropolis. I am, 
Sir, an ardent lover of harmony, and 
seldom omit being present at the per- 
formance of every musical piece which 
is exhibited in London; but, Sir, a 
considerable drawback upon my satis: 
faction, is always caused by the infer- 
nal clamour, which invariably pro- 
eecds from the orchestra, previously 
to the commencement of the overture, 
and which is produced by the various 
professors of the art, in tuning their 
respective instruments. Really Mr. 
Editor, to an ear delicately framed as 
mine is, this is little short of absolute 
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torture, and the worst is, there is no 
escaping it, without running the 
chance of missing half the overture. 
I never could understand why this 
preparatory discord must take place 
in the presence of the audience, and 
why the instruments cannot just as 
well be put in proper trim bebind the 
scenes. Suppose any of the actors 
were to come forward half dressed for 
their parts, and were to commence a 
course of buttoning upon the stage— 
they would of course be hooted of, and 
very properly—but would this be one 
whit more indecorous than the prac- 
tice I complain of? I have heard a 
story ofa Chief of one of the South- 
Sea Islands, who being desirous of 
hearing some European music, re- 
quested the Captain ofan English man 
of war which had touched there, to 
permit the ship’s band to perform be- 
fore him; his request was complied 
with, andthe professors of harmony 
being ushered into his presence, com- 
menced the usual preparatory tuning, 
which so disgusted the delicate ears 
of the potentate, who-mistook it for 
the opening of their performance, that 
he flew into a most terrible passion, 
and ordered them immediately off the 
island, minus the reward which would 
otherwise have undoubtedly repaid 
their exertions. I trust this anecdote 
Will not be thrown away upon the 
leaders of our orchestras here, but 
that they will compel their performers 
to put their instruments in proper 
order before they make their appear- 
ance in the presence of the audience, 
aud no longer suffer the ears of the 
town to be tortured by the * harsh dis- 
cords and unpleasing sharps’ with 
Which they are now afflicted nightly. 


Piccadilly. RAZOR. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No, 1p, 


** I have cull’d such necessaries as are be. 
hoveful.” 
Rom. and Jul, 

Dr. Monsey.—An intimacy be- 
tween Dr. Monsey and Garrick was 
at onetime much cultivated by both 
parties, and continued with apparent 
sincerity and without abatement for a 
considerable period. It had its com. 
mencement from a whimsical incident. 
On a crowded night at the Theatre, 
Dr. Monsey was in the pit, and being 
much incommoded by the pressure of 
some persons upon him, he exclaimed 
with great vehemence, “ Were I not 
the greatest coward in his Majesty’s 
dominions, no one would dare to 
treat me in this manner.” The ac- 
quaintance once commenced soon led 
to familiarity, which in the end broke 
down the barriers of good-breeding, 
and introduced liberties which both 
parties were offended at. To createa 
laugh at the Doctor’s credulity, Gar- 
rick told him, that ona night in which 
he performed, wishing to see a par- 
ticular scene at Covent Garden, he 
left a performer called Mar to take his 
place on the stage, and returned time 
enough to resume his character before 
it was necessary for his representative 
to utter a syllable. He also contrived 
to send the Doctor to inquire after a 
machine for shaving two persons at 
once, which he assured him was to be 
seen at a house which he named, the 
owner of which was prepared to give 
his visitor an unpleasant reception. 
As aretaliation, the Doctor ridiculed 
Garrick’s foibles with no sparing 
hand. Onareport that he meant to 
quit the stage, Monsey said “ He will 
never do it as long as he knows 4 
guinea is cross on one side and pile on 
the other.” This sarcasm was report- 
ed to Garrick, he resented it, and 
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the cordiality which had subsisted be- 
tween them was entirely destroyed. 
An anonymous letter was said to have 
been sent by the Manager which con- 
tained the frequently quoted extract 
from Horace. 

Absentem qui rodit amicum, §c. §c. 


Tosacco.—Our British Solomon, 
Jamesthe First, made a formidable at- 
tack upon this “ invention of Satan,” 
in a learned performance, which he 
called a “ Counterblaste to Tobacco.” 
It is printed in the edition of his 
works by Barker and Bill, London, 
slo. His Majesty in the course of 
his work informs us, that “ some of 
the gentry of the land bestow three, 
some four hundred pounds a year upon 
this precious stink ;” and concludes 
this bitter blast of his sulphureous 
invective against the said transmarine 
weed, with the following peroration : 
“Have you not reason then to be 
ashamed, and to forbear this filthy no- 
velty, so basely grounded, so foolishly 
received, and so grossly mistaken in 
the right use thereof! In such abuse 
sinning against God, and taking also 
thereby (look to it ye that take snuff 
in profusion) the marks and notes of 
vanity upon you; by the custom there- 
ofmaking yourselves to be wondered 
at by all foreign civil nations ; and by 
all strangers that come among you, to 
he scorned and contemned. A custom 
loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
hose, harmful to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomless !” 

Shortly after the publication of the 
king’s anathema against this Indian 
Weed, a divine being detected by a 


neighbour in the act of smoking, was. 


reproached by him for it, as a vile 
habit, which ought not to be indulged 
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in by any one who entertained a pro- 
per respect for their wise monarch, 
who had written a treatise “ against 
the use of base tobaeco”—* Aye,” 
replied the divine, “ against base to- 
bacco, I grant; but mine is as good 
as ever was smoked.” 


Tue Actor Arrested. We have 
often heard of actors being arrested, 
but seldom in so public a manner as 
is described in the following extract 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
June 1784, p. 472:— At the theatre in 
the Haymarket, on Saturday, June 
the sth. an unexpected scene presented 
itself for the entertainment of the 
audience. As Wilson was performing 
in the first act of ** Gretna Green,” 
out flew a little man in green, from 
the third row of the box next the 
stage, who clapped him on_ the 
shoulder, and both in a moment dis- 
appeared. It was not long before 
Wilson returned, and made his come 
plaint to the audience, who ordered 
the man forward; a few significant 
words passed, and Mr. Wilson went 
on with his part with much less em- 
barrassment than might have been 
expected.” 


Savieny, the actor, was originally 
a razor-maker in Pall Mall. Sir 
Francis Delaval sitting one night at 
the theatre with Lady Harrington, 
during the run of “ Barbarossa,” in 
which Savigny performed Selim, my 
lady turned round in one of the most 
aflecting scenes, and exclaimed, 
“ Good God! that man cuts me to the 
very heart don’t at all wonder 
at that,” replicd the knight, “ con- 
sidering he’s a razor-maker.” 

Clement's DANGLE, JUN. 
Sept. 5, 1817. 
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Original Poetry. 


To Charlotte. 


There is a form of matchless mould- 
ing, 
Full of dignity and grace ; 
There is aneye, which once beholden, 
Leaves on the mind a fadeless trace. 


There isa brow, which, frowns as- 
suming, 
Breathes a majesty divine ; 
There is a cheek, where brightly 
blooming, 
Honour, truth, and beauty shine. 


There is alip, whose candid boldness, 
Though it chide me, still must 
charm ; 
There is an heart, whose icy coldness 
Love or pity ne’er could warm. 


There isa spot of sacred sadness, 
Blest for ever be that spot ; 

There was a moment past in madness, 
Can that moment be forgot? 


When the clouds of grief hang o’er me, 
Nor beams of joy my path illume; 

A dreary world of woe before me, 
And all th’ horizon wrapt in gloom; 


Oh, then a star shall rise to light me, 
And shed around its cheering ray, 
For then that moment shining bright- 

ly, 
Shall chase each sorrow far away. 


A. 
Nun’s Flesh. 
You swear, when you’ve a mind to 
flout her, 


Lucy has no nun’s flesh about her ; 
But if you knew those girls in cells, 


You’d swear that she had nothing 
else. 
* 


The Melancholy Lady. 


Sophy does solitude admire; 
A wondrous lover of the dark; 
Each night puts out her closet fire, 
Yet just keeps in a single spark. 


Till four she keeps herself alive, 
Warm’d by her piety, no doubt; 
Then, tir’d with kneeling, Just at five, 

She sighs, and lets that spark go out. 


* 


Impromptu, written by Dr. Walcot to 
his friend Shield, to request his 
Bones for the Theatre. 


Son of the String,--I do not mean Jack 
Ketch, 

Though thou, like him, producest dy- 
ing tones: 

Oh! for a moment save a starving 
wretch, | 

And for to-morrow’s feast—pray send 
your bones. 


Epigram, from Martial. 


Whilst Tom each day, with venom’d 
spite, 
My reputation slays, 
His spleen I artfully requite, 
By loading bim with praise. 


How sad, yet happy, is my case 
easy to conceive, 
Since whatsoe’er each other says 


No mortal will believe. 
* 
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